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last March, from Caraccas : 


from Sir R. Ker Porter’s letter of the 22d of| stance, yellowish, stringy, and resembling a 


cheesy substance. These membranes, sepa- 


“ T will not forget you on the subject of the | rated from the rest of the more aqueous liquid, 
Lirio hermoso (Pancratium undulatum Humb.) | are elastic almost like caoutchouc ; but they 


and will write to a friend in the Tay to get 
some lirio bulbs. I send you, with this, three 
seeds, or fruit, of the palo de vaca, or milk 
tree: one of them is in its husk, and the 
others are without it. I hope they will vege- 
tate with you. The average temperature 
where these splendid, lofty, and umbrageous 
trees grow, is from 70° to 76° of Fahrenheit, 
amidst a thick forest of other large trees, at 


an elevation of 3000 feet above the level of} stantly a balsamic odour. 


the sea, in a soil black and rich, and contain- 
ing a great degree of moisture the whole year 
through.” 


undergo, in time, the same phenomena of pu- 
trefaction as gelatine. The people call the 
coagulum that separates by the contact of the 
air, cheese. This coagulum grows sour in 
the space of five or six days, as I observed in 
the small portions which d earsted to Nueva 
Valencia. The milk, contained in a stopped 
phial, had deposited a little coagulum ; and, 
far from becoming fetid, it exhaled con- 
The fresh juice, 
mixed with cold water, was scarcely coagu- 
lated at all; but, on the contact of nitric acid, 
the separation of the viscous membranes took 


As the work in which Humboldt speaks of} place. 


this remarkable production of a bounteous 
Providence may not be accessible to all your 
pumerous readers, I shall, for their informa- 
tion, extract from the fourth volume of the 
English translation of his Personal Narrative, 
p- 212, 213, d&c., the observations of this dis- 
tinguished traveller, which differ in some slight 
degree from Sir Robert’s account, and, at the 
same time, furnish particulars which he did 
not feel it necessary to introduce. 

“We returned from Puerto Cabello to the 
valleys of Aragua, and again stopped at the 
plantation of Barbula, by which the new road 
to Valencia is traced. We had heard, several 
weeks before, of a tree, the juice of which is 
a nourishing milk. It is called the cow tree ; 
and we were assured that the negroes of the 
farm, who drink plentifully of this vegetable 
milk, consider it as a wholesome aliment. 
All the milky juices of plants being acrid, 
bitter, and more or less poisonous, this asser- 
tion appeared to us more or less extraordi- 
nary; but we found, by experience, during 
our stay at Barbula, that the virtues of the 
palo de vata had not been exaggerated. This 





“The extraordinary tree of which we have 
been speaking appears to be peculiar to the 
Cordillera of the coast, particularly from Bar- 
bula to the Lake of Maracaybo. Some stocks 
of it exist near the village of San Mateo 
(where the Victoria wheat is cultivated); 
and, according to M. Bredemeyer, whose 
travels have so much enriched the fine hot- 
houses of Schonbrunn and Vienna, in the val- 
ley of Caucagua, three days’ journey east of 

raccas. This naturalist found, like us, that 
the vegetable milk of the palo de vaca had 
an agreeable taste and an aromatic smell. 
At Caucagua, the natives call the tree that 
furnishes this nourishing juice, the milk tree 
(Arbol de Leche). ‘They profess to recognise, 
from the thickness and colour of the foliage, 
the trunks that yield the most juice, as the 
herdsman distinguishes, from external signs, 
a good milch cow. No botanist has hitherto 
known the existence of this plant, of which it 
is easy to procure the parts of fructification. 
It appears, according to M. Kunth, to belong 
to the Sapota family. Long after my return 
to Europe, I found, in the description of the 


fine tree rises like the broad-leaved star apple. | West Indies by Laet, a Dutchman, a passage 
Its oblong and pointed leaves, tough and al-| that seems to have some relation to the cow 
ternate, are marked by lateral ribs, prominent | tree. ‘There exist trees,’ says Laet, ‘in the 
at the lower surface, and parallel. They are| province of Cumana, the sap of which re- 
some of them ten inches long. We did not} sembles curdled milk, and affords a salubrious 
see the flower: the fruit (from the specimen! nourishment.’ 


sent to me, about the size and shape of a 


“ It is not here the solemn shades of forests, 


nectarine) is somewhat fleshy, and contains | the majestic course of rivers, the mountains 
one, and sometimes two nuts. When inci-| wrapped in eternal frost, that excite our emo- 


sions are made in the trunk of the cow tree, | tion. 


A few drops of vegetable juice recall 


it yields abundance of a glutinous milk, tole-|to our minds all the power, fulness, and the 
rably thick, destitute of all acrimony, and of| fecundity of nature. On the barren flank of 


an agreeable and balmy smell. It was offered 
to us in the shell of the tuttono, or calabash 
tree. We drank considerable quantities of it 
in the evening before we went to bed, and 
very early in the morning, without feeling 
the least injurious effect. The viscosity of 


a rock grows a tree with coriaceous and dry 
leaves. Its large woody roots can scarcely 
penetrate into the stone. For several months 
of the year not a single shower moistens its 
foliage. Its branches appear dead and dried ; 
but, when the trunk is pierced, there flows 


this milk alone renders it a little disagreeable. | from it a sweet and nourishing milk. It is 
The negroes, and the free people, who work | at the rising of the sun that this vegetable 


in the plantations, drink it, dipping into it 
their bread of maize or cassava. The major 
domo of the farm told us that the negroes 
grow sensibly fatter during the season when 
the de vaca furnishes them with most 
milk. This juice, when exposed to the air, 
presents at its surface, perhaps in conse- 
quence of the absorption of atmospheric oxy- 
gen, membranes of a strongly animalized sub- 


fountain is most abundant. The blacks and 
natives are then seen hastening from all quar- 
ters, furnished with large bowls to receive 
the milk, which grows yellow, and thickens 
at its surface. Some empty their bowls un- 
der the tree itself; others carry the juice 
home to their children. We seem to see the 
family of a shepherd who distributes the milk 
of his flock.” 





_- Humboldt speaks of the cow tree as grow- 
ing on the barren flank of a rock, where it 
has little soil, and less moisture. Sir Robert, 
on the contrary, says that it grows to a vast 
size in the depths of humid forests; where it 
enjoys a rich and fertile soil. ‘The nature of 
the locality will account for the difference in 
the statements. 

In order to give a connected view of all 
the information I possess on the subject of 
this interesting tree, I shall now extract the 
particulars furnished to me by Thomas Hig- 
son, in a letter, dated Carthagena, May 16, 
1824, eleven years ago. 

T. Higson states, that this tree abounds in 
the deep and humid forests of the provinces 
of Choco and Popayan, on both sides of the 
line ; but states that he had not been fortu- 
nate enough to see the flowers. He then 
gives some extracts from his Journals of the 
date of May 7, 1822, from which it appears 
that, during the intermission of an attack of 
intermittent fever, he accompanied the alcaide 
and two other gentlemen from the town of 
Quibbo, on an excursion about twelve miles 
up the river, to examine the cow tree, which 
is there kaown by the name of Popa; the 
milky juice of which is procured by the In- 
dians from incisions made in the trunk, and 
by the jaguars, or wild tigers, by lacerating 
the bark with their claws; and he confirms 
Humboldt’s accounts of its nutritive qualities, 
by remarking on the improved condition of 
both men and brutes during the season in 
which this milk is had in greatest abundance; 
although, he observes, “ the better conditioned 
inhabitants, timid of its effects, and having 
other food, make no other use of it than to 
besmear straws to catch parrots, by placing 
them across their nests; and, by boiling it 
with the gum of the mangle tree (‘), tem- 
pered with wood ashes, producing a glue im- 
pervious to moisture.” 

He then proceeds to state, that they ob- 
tained abundance of the milk, which he de- 
scribes as being aromatic, sweet, of the thick- 
ness of good cream, and so white as to stain 
substances on which it fell pretty durably. 
He says, that it mixed as readily with spirits 
as cow’s milk, and, either with it or with 
water, formed an agreeable beverage, of 
which they drank freely without injury. They 
cut down one of the trees, which he describes 
as being the loftiest of the forest, in order to 
obtain specimens, and found that the timber 
was white, with a fine grain, proper for boards 
or shingles. ‘The flowers, which he was in- 
formed were very showy, were gone; but the 
branches were loaded with fruit, of about a 
month old, growing in clusters from the ale 
of the leaves: they were scabrous, and about 
the size of small nutmegs. 

Besides the popa and the lyria, T. Hi 
speaks of another tree, the milk of which is 
not so palatable, although yielded in far 
greater abundance. The milk of this tree, 
which is called sandé, is thinner than the 
former, of a bluish cast, like skimmed milk, 
not so pleasant to the taste, and not employed 
for food; but. in every other respect, closely 
resembling Humboldt’s tree. The milk of 
this tree, inspissated in the lees, acquires the 
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colour and consistence of a black gum, prized 


as a medicine, especially for external use in 
splenitis and pleuritis. Such is the estimation 
in which it is held, that it sells, even in the 
vale of the Cauca, for a dollar the pound 
weight. 

hus, besides the palo de vaca of Hum- 
boldt, the locality of which appears to be 
limited to the Cordillera of the coast, we 
have here (if we can depend upon T. Hig- 
son’s account) three other distinct milk trees, 
yielding a liquor more or less potable, and 
applicable to various other uses, belonging, 
possibly, to the same genus, or forming dis- 
tinct genera of the same family, together 
with, perhaps, a fourth to be yet sought for 
amidst the unexplored parts of Mexico, and 
thus giving a far wider range to this valuable 
production than that assigned by Humboldt. 


To the Editor of “‘ The Friend.” 
DULNESS IN SPIRITUAL THINGS. 


In looking over Wilberforce’s Practical 
View of Christianity, I was so forcibly struck 
with the excellence of the sentiments con- 
tained in the following passage, that I have 
been induced to transcribe it for insertion in 
the Friend. E. 


Does, then, the Christian discover in him- 
self, judging not from accidental and occa- 
sional feelings, (on which little stress is either 
way to be laid,) but from the permanent and 
habitual temper of his mind, a settled, and 
still more, a growing coldness and indisposi- 
tion towards the considerations and offices of 
religion? And has he reason to apprehend 
that this coldness and indisposition are owing 
to his being engaged too much or too earnest- 
ly in woritly business, or to his being too 
keen in the pursuit of worldly objects? Let 
him carefully examine the state of his own 
heart, and seriously and impartially survey 
the circumstances of his situation in life; 
humbly praying to the Father of light and 
mercy, that he may be enabled to see his 
way clearly in this difficult emergency. If 
he finds himself pursuing wealth, or dignity, 
or reputation, with earnestness and solici- 
tude; if these things engage many of his 
thoughts; if his mind naturally and: inad- 
vertently runs out into contemplations of 
them; if success in these respects greatly 
~ and disappointments dispirit and 

istress his mind, he has but too plain grounds 
for self-condemnation. ‘ No man can serve 
two masters.” The world is evidently in 
possession of his heart; and it is no wonder 
that he finds himself dull, or rather dead, to 
the impression and enjoyment of spiritual 
things. 

But though the marks of predominant esti- 
mation and regard for earthly things be 
much less clear and determinate, yet if the 
object he is pursuing be one, which, by its 
attainment would bring him a considerable 
accession of riches, station, or honour, let 
him soberly and fairly question and examine, 
whether the pursuit be warrantable; here 
also asking the advice of some judicious 
friend ; his backwardness to do which, in io- 


stances like these, should justly lead him to 


distrust the reasonableness of the schemes 
which he is prosecuting. In such a case as 
this, we have good cause to distrust our- 
selves. Though the inward hope that we are 
chiefly prompted by a desire to promote the 
glory of our Maker, and the happiness of 
our fellow creaures, by increasing our means 
of usefulness, may suggest itself to allay our 
suspicions, yet let it not altogether remove 
them. It is not improbable, that beneath this 
plausible mask we conceal, more successfully 
perhaps from ourselves than from others, an 
inordinate attachment to the pomps and 
transitory distinctions of this life, and as this 
attachment gains the ascendency, it will ever 
be found that our perception and feeling of 
the supreme excellence of heavenly things 
will proportionably subside. 

But when the consequences which would 
follow from the success of our worldly pur- 
suits do not render them so questionable, as 
in the case we have been just considering, 
yet, having such good reason to believe that 
there is some where a flaw, could we but dis- 
cover it, let us carefully scrutinize the whole 
of our conduct, in order to discover, whether 
we may not be living either in the breach or 
in the omission of some known duty; and 
whether it may not therefore have pleased 
God to withdraw from us the influence of his 
Holy Spirit? * * * * * And if we 
find reason to believe that the allotment of 
time which it would be most for our spiritual 
improvement to assign to our religious offices, 
is often broken in upon and curtailed; let us 
be extremely backward to admit excuses for 
such interruptions and abridgments. It is 
more than probable, for many obvious rea- 
sons, that even our worldly affairs themselves 
will not, in the long run, go on the better for 
encroaching upon those hours which ought to 
be dedicated to the more immediate service 
of God, and to the cultivation of the inward 
principles of religion; our hearts at least, 
and our conduct, will soon exhibit proofs of 
the sad effects of this fatal negligence. They 
who in a crazy vessel navigate a sca wherein 
are shoals and currents innumerable, if they 
would keep their course, or reach their port 
in safety, must carefully repair the smallest 
injuries, and often throw out their line and 
take their observations. In the voyage of 
life, also, the Christian who would not make 
shipwreck of his faith, while he is habitually 
watchful and provident, must often make it his 
express business to look into his state and 
ascertain his progress. 


—_— —_ — 


Misstatement Acknowledged. 


We insert the following letter by request 
of the writer. That readers of ** The Friend,” 
who may not have seen William Bassett’s 
pamphlet, may the better be enabled to un- 
derstand the case, we subjoin the part of Jo- 
seph Sturge’s speech to which allusion is 
made. 

“ The Friends of Philadelphia had actually 
issued a document advising their members 
not to join the anti-slavery societies, and in 
which they attempted to cast a stigma upon 


27 
others, and spoke of the anti-slavery tracts as 
incendiary publications.” 


Lynn, 10th mo. 13th, 1837. 

Esteemed friend,—In my printed “ Letter 
to a member of the Society of Friends, in 
reply to objections against joining Anti-Sla- 
very Societies,’ I have introduced an extract 
from the London Christian Advocate, giving 
an account of a meeting held by Friends, for 
the pur of hearing a statement from our 
friend Joseph Sturge, relative to his visit to 
the West Indies. find that the remarks of 
our friend, as there given, in relation to the 
document issued by up riends of Philadelphia,” 
are not correct, and that they are not justly 
chargeable with attempting “ to cast a stigma 
upon others,” or with speaking of Anti-Sla- 
very tracts as “incendiary publications.” I 
have since been favoured with a copy of the 
document alluded to, in which, whilst they 
advised their members to abstain from a con- 
nection with other people in the Anti-Slavery 
cause, they express a desire that all “ may 
maintain a spirit and temper which will pre- 
serve (them) from condemning the well-meant 
endeavours of any to improve the condition of 
this afflicted people * * * * in the efforts 
they may think proper to make for the at- 
tainment of objects alike desirable in their 
views and ours.” TI rejoice to find that the 
remarks of J. Sturge are incorrect, and it 
affords me sincere pleasure to do all in my 
power to relieve our “ Friends of Philadelphia” 
from the unjust imputation, which has unfor- 
tunately received greater publicity through 
my letter. It will readily be perceived, that 
the fact is immaterial to the main purpose of 
the letter, and is not introduced for the pur- 
pose of sustaining any position or argument, 
but merely to show the unfavourable impres- 
sion produced on our English Friends by 
the position in which the Society in this 
country has placed itself in reference to this 
question. 

By giving this an insertion in thy columns, 
thou wilt much oblige 

Thy assured friend, 
Wit Basserr. 


For “ The Friend.” 
PITHY PREACHING. 


The following singular but comprehensive 
sermon was delivered by James Simpson, a 
few months previous to his deceese. I do not 
know whether it has ever been published. 

L. A. 


What I am going to relate is but a simple 
story, and it is very probable some of you 
may have heard me tell it before; but 
it has taken such hold of my mind, that I 
thought I would just drop it for your instruc- 
tion. When I was a young man, there lived 
in our neighbourhood a presbyterian, who 
was universally reported to be a very liberal 
man, and uncommonly upright in his dealings. 
When he had any of the produce of his farm 
to dispose of, he made it an invariable rule to 
give good measure, over good, rather more 
than could be required of him. One of his 
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Friends, commended to its Members. 
Edwurd Ash. London, 1837. 


(Coatinued from page 23 ) 


We have abundant evidence, not only that 
they fully acknowledged the divine authority 
of the Holy Scriptures, but also that the sa- 
cred writings were truly precious to them, 
and that it was their concern to receive the 
doctrines and obey the precepts contained in 
them. If then at any time they used expres- 
sions seemingly not consonant with that im- 
portant relation in which the Scriptures stand 
to us, as containing an authentic record of 
the doctrine of our Lord and his apostles, and 
being the appointed channel, in the providence 
of God, for handing down the knowledge of 
that doctrine through the successive ages of 
the church, it must be ascribed to their zeal 
to uphold the above mentioned truth, and to 
contend against some prevalert errors which 
were opposed to it. 

It was, I apprehend, from a like concern 
to maintain the truth against the erroneous 
statements of their opponents, that some of 
them were led to adopt certain peculiar modes 
of expression respecting the person of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. I allude particularly to that 
manner of distinguishing between “ Christ,” 
and “ his outward body,” which has been so 
prominently brought forward in some recent 
publications. Such a distinction does not ap- 
pear to me to be in accordance with the lan- 
guage of Scriptare ; for the epithet Christ, or 
the Anointed, is there applied, without restric- 
tion or division of any kind, to Jesus of Naza- 
reth, who was the Word made flesh, being at 
once God and man; even to Him “ who was 
delivered for our offences, and was raised 
again for our justification ;” and who dwells 
in the hearts of his people by faith. But into 
whatever inaccuracy of expression any of our 
writers may have fallen in regard to this sub- 
ject, their works contain abundant evidence 
that they fully received the great doctrine of 
the Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is undoubtedly to the operation of the 
same general tendency that we are to attri- 
bute those expressions which have been ob- 
jected to in relation to the doctrine of justi- 
fication. If in some of their writings so much 
place is not given as we might desire to the 
Important truth so repeatedly and emphatically 
declared in Scripture, that we are “ justified 
by faith,” it must be ascribed to their earnest 
concern to enforce the immutable obligation 
of the precept, “ Be ye holy in all manner of 
conversation,” and to contend against every 
thing that tended to antinomianism, whether 
in doctrine or in practice. In whatever de- 
gree any of their statements on this point 
may appear defective, I conceive their writ- 
ings sufficiently testify that they cordially re- 
ceived the doctrine of the apostle, “ By grace 
are ye saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves: it is the gift of God; not of 
works, lest any man should boast.” The 
precious doctrine of justification by faith has 
indeed been greatly abused and perverted by 
many of the professors of the Christian name. 
When, however, it is rightly understood and 
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apptied, it will be found no less ive of|nal faith, and by the separation of such mem- 
personal holiness, than it is full of comfort} bers from its communion.* 
and rt to the weary and heavy-laden.} Before leaving this subject, I wish briefly to 
The faith which justifies, of which the apostle |advert to two points which appear to me to 
Paul so largely speaks, is no empty notion or | have an important bearing upon it. I believe 
paporrsens no mere act of the understanding; | it will be found that many of those expres- 
» being begotten in man by the Holy Spi-{|sions which are objected to in our early 
rit, it ieee crt heart, and works by love to| writers, are referable to the misinterpretation 
the fulfilling of the law. And the doctrine of|or misapplication of particular passages of 
James, if rightly understood, will be found in | Scripture ; and this again to a practice, per- 





perfect harmony with that of Paul; setting 
forth that the faith which is without works, 
which is not accompanied by the fruits of the 
Spirit, cannot justify, but is profitless and 
dead 


In thus adverting to the objections which 
have been urged against certain doctrinal ex- 
pressions and statements in the writings of 
some of our early members, and in admitting 
that they are not altogether unfounded, I am 
aware that there will be some diversity of 
opinion among us in regard to the extent to 
which such an admission is called for. A 
diversity of this kind seems unavoidable, when 
we consider the different degrees in which in- 
dividuals have given their attention to the sub- 


haps then more common than it now is, and 
certainly not confined to our own Society, of 
detaching pa from their context, and 
thereby giving them a different aspect from 
that which they have when viewed in con- 
nection with it. It is obvious that contro- 
versial writers are peculiarly liable to fall 
into this error, seeing that their immediate 
object is rather to collect and adduce evi- 
dence im favour of the particular points which 
they are solicitous to establish, than to ex- 
amine and weigh the testimony of Scripture 
as a whole. 

Another point which it is very important 
to bear in mind, is the great extent to which 
many of the objections which we have been 


ject, their different estimate of the import and | considering are resolvable into questions re- 
meaning of particular expressions, and other | specting the use of particular terms. While 
causes of a like general nature. But leaving} it must, I think, be admitted that our writers 
these questions, I wish to recall the reader's | have fallen into some errors in this respect ; 
attention to my principal design in adverting | and while we fully recognise the importance, 
to the subject of which I have now been|not only of using Scripture terms, but also of 
speaking. It has been to show that such ex-/|using them in a scriptural sense, we must not 
pressions and statements in the writings of| overlook the essential distinction between the 
our early Friends as may be thought Viable question of an author’s real and obvious mean- 
to objection, had their origin in a too exclu-|ing, and that of the appropriateness of the 
sive and unguarded manner of insisting on | terms in which he expresses himself. 
certain important parts of divine truth, attri-| We have a prominent illustration of these 
butable to the eagerness of controversy and | general remarks in the copious use which, as 
other circumstances peculiar to those times;/is well known, many of the early Friends 
and that they cannot justly be ascribed| made of the word light. There may be di- 
to the disesteem, much less to the rejection | versities of opinion as to the various senses 
of any of the essential doctrines of Chris-|in which this word is used in Scripture, and 
tianity. consequently as to the use which has been 
That these doctrines have always been held | made of it in our own Society; but this much 
and maintained by the Society of Friends as}is certain, that when George Fox spoke of 
a body, and by those of its individual mem-|“the light of Christ,” and employed other 
bers whose writings are the most esteemed similar expressions, he meant nothing else 
among us, rests on evidence which I believe /than the enlightening operation of the Holy 
to be wholiy incontrovertible. It is not by|Spirit in the heart of maa; and so these 
taking detached passages from the writings|terms have been always understood in the 
of an author, especially those of a contro- | Society down to the present time.t ‘The same 
versial character, (and such were most of the} general remarks are applicable to the use 
doctrinal works of our early writers,) that a} which has been made of the terms word, gos- 
just estimate will be formed of his real opi-| pel, seed, d&c. by some of our writers. 
nions. To arrive at this, we must examine; Another illustration of the manner in which 
his writings as a whole ; and if this test be ap-/ the use of terms bears upon this general sab- 
plied to our most esteemed authors, I am | ject, is found in that of the word justification. 
persuaded that their essential soundness in| Some of our writers appear to have under- 
the faith will be fully established. We have | stood this term in a twofold sense ; implying, 
moreover ample documentary evidence that |Z, proofs of the statements made in thi 
whenever the Society’s adherence to the great | graph, tas. vendet is referred to the eee ‘to the 
doctrines of the gospel has been challenged in | third edition of the Society's “ Rules of Discipline and 
such a way as to call for notice, it has been | Adviees ;” to Thos, Evans’s * Exposition of the Paith 
always prompt to meet and disprove the |% the Society of Friends ;” to the Declaration issued 


charge by an explicit declaration of its faith. by the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphie in 1828; and 
So also does its history testify that whenever 
any of its members have openly avowed, or 


to the Printed Epistle of the Yearly Meeting of Lon. 
don in 1836. 
+ Like our early Friends, we believe in no prin- 


sought to propagate opinions at variance with | ciple whatsoever of spiritual light, life, or holiness, 


the great truths of the gospel, they have been | °°ePt the influence of the 


uniformly met by express declarations of the 


continued adherence of the body to its origi-| Meeting’s Epistle, 1836. 


y Spirit of Gad, be- 
stowed on mankind, in various measures and degrees, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” London Yearly 
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in the one, the forgiveness of past sins; in 
the other, the notion of sanctification. W 
ther the use of the term in Scripture warrants 
this twofold interpretation, may be question- 
able; but it is obviously necessary to bear it 
in mind in forming a judgment of the doc- 
trinal views of those writers who have adopt- 
ed it. 

There is one point of view in which the 
whole subject of the alleged defects in the 
views and writings of our early members 
may be profitably contemplated. Whether 
we admit their existence in a greater or 
lesser degree, they admonish us not to place 
an undue confidence in our fellow-men, how- 
ever eminent their gifts, or high their attain- 
ments in spiritual things. Perhaps in times 
past we may not have been wholly exempt 
from error in this direction. It must, how- 
ever, be obvious, that many are now disposed 
to fall into a mistake of a very opposite na- 
ture; and in the acuteness of their apprehen- 
sion of what they deem to be objectionable, 
are in danger of overlooking and losing the 
benefit of that which is truly valuable. A 
right estimate of the value of those memo- 
rials which are left to us of the doctrines, 
experience, and labours of our predecessors, 
will be as far removed from neglect or con- 
tempt on the one hand, as from a blind par- 
tiality and deference on the other. If the 
one extreme would expose us to the danger 
of giving to the writings of our own authors 
that authority which exclusively belongs to 
the records of divine revelation handed down 
to us in the Holy Scriptures, the other would 
deprive us of a rich treasury of practical and 
experimental religion, and of much valuable 
doctrinal instruction. 

In relation to this subject, I would add one 
further observation, which appears to me to 
be deserving of our close attention. The So- 
ciety has from the beginning not only expli- 
citly recognised the divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, and declared its willingness 
to have all its doctrines judged of by them, 
but has again and again urgently pressed 
their frequent and diligent perusal upon its 
members. In proportion as this advice is at- 
tended to, and we are diligent, according to 
our several opportunities, in reading and 


I find such evidence in the clear and faith- 


he- | ful testimony which they bore to the spi- 


rituality of the new covenant dispensation, in 
the midst of so general a departure from the 
purity and simplicity of the gospel; in their 
powerful and consistent maintenance of the 
great principle that religion consists not in a 
confession of the lips, or an assent of the un- 
derstanding, but in a change of the heart and 
affections; and in the eminent degree in 
which they enforced, not only by word, but 


manner, and-even by his visible providences 
to acknowledge them as his le. 

Much as we thus find in the history of the 
rise and early progress of the Society which 
attests it to have originated in a work of God, 
it must be acknowledged that in oro 
times no small portion of that spiritual life 
which had at first been manifested in it, dis- 
appeared. When trial and persecution were 
succeeded by outward ease and quiet, a worldly 
spirit soon crept in; and the enemy of all 


also by example, the necessity of holiness of| good, in seeking to lay waste the Society, 


life and conversation, of spiritual-mindedness, 
of deadness to the world, of devotedness to 
Christ and his service, and of the renuncia- 
tion of whatever is at variance with the truth 
as it is in him. 


thus found means to pervert to his own ends 
that which was in itself good. The diligence, 
integrity, and frugality of its members, and 
their avoidance of the pleasures and dissipa- 
tions so much followed by others, gave them 


I see the like evidence in those views of} peculiar advantages in their worldly business; 


the nature of true worship, and of the right 
ground and authority of Christian ministry, 
which they upheld and practised ; and in the 


and in too many instances success brought 
with it a love of gain which was incompatible 
with the existence of true spiritual-minded- 


efficacy of their own labours in gathering | ness. Together with this evil, and indeed in 
multitudes to an experience of that power of | natural connection with it, tradition and form 


godliness to which they themselves had at-| 
tained. It is, I conceive, further apparent in 
their testimony against war, oaths, tithes, and 
whatever else is opposed to the pure and spi- 
ritual character of the gospel of Christ; in 
their willingness to suffer for conscience’ 








were too often substituted for the life and 
power of religion; so that while much that 
was fair and goodly appeared without, there 
was too often little vitality within. But to 
whatever extent this declension may have pro- 
ceeded, it is to be borne in mind that it was 


sake; in their patience under suffering, and | very far from being peculiar to the members 
their forgiveness of injuries; in their disposi-|of our Society. Nor must we forget that, in 
tion to show kindness to their fellow-men, | the condescending goodness of our heavenly 
and to minister to their wants; and in that) Father, there was still preserved among us a 
simplicity and integrity with which they pur-/|living remnant of such as were redeemed 
sued their outward callings, and which, under | from the spirit of the world, and brought to 
the divine blessing, caused them to prosper experience the power of godliness ; and many 


therein, notwithstanding the heavy losses to 
which they were continually subjected in the 
faithful maintenance of their various testi- 
monies. 

Besides those particulars in their doctrine 
and conversation which were open to the ob- 


| servation of others, I find no inconsiderable | 


evidence that God was with them of a truth, | 
and that they were led by his Spirit, in mat- 
ters more confined to themselves. Among 
these I would enumerate the remarkable 
manner in which the divine presence and 
power were often manifested in their reli- 
gious assemblies; the Christian order and 
discipline which they set up and maintained 


searching the sacred writings, in reverent | among themselves; their brotherly love, and 
dependence upon the enlightening influences | watchful care for one another’s spiritual wel- 
of the Holy Spirit, at the same time applying | fare; and their diligent attention to provide 


those natural and acquired faculties which 
God, in his good providence, has bestowed 
upon us, we shall be likely to arrive at a just 
apprehension of the truths which are there 
recorded. 

Having thus adverted, so far as appeared 
necessary, to the objections which have of late 
been so much urged against the views and 
writings of our early Friends, I will now re- 
turn to the more immediate object of this 
address. Whatever may have been the mea- 
sure of human infirmity which was inter- 
mixed with the work in which they were en- 

ed, I cannot hesitate to regard that work 
~ pasion been truly not of man, but of God. 
That this character ought to be ascribed to 
it, appears to me to be attested by various 
and conclusive evidence. 


faithful witnesses were from time to time 
raised up, and enabled to testify to the suffi- 
ciency of that grace which had been so emi- 
nently manifested in the early history of the 
Society. 


(To be continued.) 





A TESTLMONY 


From Tottenham Monthly Meeting, concern- 
ing Mary Stacey, who died in the eighty- 
first year of her age, at Tottenham, on the 
28th of the second month, 1836, and was 
buried there on the 5th of the third month 
following, having been a minister forty- 
three years. 


“The memory of the just is blessed,” and 


for the temporal necessities of their poor|we feel this to be emphatically true, as ap- 
members, and for the care and instruction of| plied to the character of this our beloved and 


their children. 

Nor can I pass by wholly unnoticed the 
many remarkable circumstances recorded in 
their writings, which I must regard as indi- 
cating the hand of the Almighty, whether in 
their own preservation and deliverance in 
times of great suffering and danger, or in the 
judgments which overtook their adversaries 
and persecutors. It.is not necessary to ad- 
mit that this character rightly belongs to 
every incident to which it has been ascribed: 
but after making every allowance which a 
sound .spirit of caution can reasonably re- 
quire, 1 conceive enough will remain to show 
that the Most High was ofttimes pleased to 
manifest his care for them in a remarkable 


honoured friend, who was enabled, through 
the course of a long life, to show forth the 
praises of Him who had called her out of 
darkness into his marvellous light. 

She was born at Kendal, in the eighth 
month, 1755. Her parents, Isaac and Rachel 
Wilson, were much valued as ministers in 
our Society; and as bright examples of thi 
that are lovely and of good report. She truty 
honoured her father and her mother, and ever 
retained a thankful sense of the goodness of 
God to her in the blessing of such parents. 
They were concerned to bring up their child- 
ren in the fear and love of the Almighty ; 
and in a high value for those views of the 
spirituality of the religion of Christ, which 
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hold. 
ie the nineteenth year of her age, when 
absent from home on a visit, she was seriously 
afflicted by the death of her eldest sister. 
This event, through Divine mercy, was made 
the means of deeply impressing her with the 
truth, that “one thing is needful.” She 
strongly felt the vanity of her past life, and 
the insignificance of every thing in compari- 
son with the favour of God, whose grace was 
at that time sweetly drawing her to seek first 
the kingdom of heaven. She has often re- 
marked, on recurring to this period, that the 
visitation was not so much one of terror for 
past transgressions, as a conviction of the un- 
speakable love of God, and of the blessedness 
of conformity to his will. Thus, through the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, was her mind 
brought into deep contrition and true repent- 
ance before him. From this time there was 
a marked change in her habits and deport- 
ment. She became an instructive example 
of self-denial to her young friends, proving to 
them that her affections were now set on 
things above. The light reading in which 
she had taken so much pleasure was given 
up, and the Bible, with books of a devotional 
nature, became her frequent companions. 
This was not to the exclusion of works cal- 
culated to store the mind with really useful 
knowledge ; for the cultivation of the intel- 
lect was ever regarded by her as a duty not 
to be neglected by the watchful Christian. 
The death of her beloved mother, not long 
after the period above alluded to, when in 
London on religious service, was blessed in 
its effect on her already awakened mind, to her 
furtherance in the right way of the Lord; 
and she may thenceforward be viewed as 
having entered on that course of usefulness, in 
which she shone forth conspicuously in after life. 

In the year 1781 our dear friend was uni- | 
ted in marriage to George Stacey, and be | 
came a member of Westminster Monthly 
Meeting. She was thus introduced into our 
large quarterly meeting, in which she was pre- 
viously scarcely at all known, and where she 
felt herself much of a stranger. But faithfully 
endeavouring to serve God, and in watchful- 
ness and humility to follow the guidance of 
his Spirit, she gained the love, esteem, and 
confidence of her friends, and for some years 
acceptably filled the stations of overseer and 
elder among them. 

It was in the year 1793 that she first 
yielded to an apprehension of religious duty, 
which she had long felt, to speak as a minis- 
ter of the gospel. A sense of the awfulness 
of the engagement, in a mind which shrunk 
from such a public course of conduct, led her 
into deep humiliation and secret conflict; but 
she was strengthened to surrender her own 
will to what she believed to be the will of her 
divine Master. Her ministry was delivered 
in the fear of God, being attended by a so- 
lemn sense of his purity and holiness, and 
under the constraining power of the love of 
Christ; and hence it was edifying to her 
friends. We have an instructive remembrance 
of the reverence of her engagements, more 
especially in prayer. 
















riend ieved themselves called to| She travelled in the exercise of her gift in 
a o age ee the ministry in the eastern and eerthilve countable being, and of that purity of heart 
counties; and was alike acceptably engaged | and holiness in all manner of conversation to 
within the limits of our own quarterly meet-| which we are called. Thus it was given her 
ing. She also yielded to the judgment of her| to see that the work of sanctification is no 
friends, in paying visits in different parts of| superficial thing, but that which ought to be- 
the nation, which were made by special ap-| come the great business of life. Many and 
pointment of the yearly meeting; an engage-| deep were her baptisms; they did not, how- 
ment for which she was well qualified, as well| ever, produce gloominess of character, but 
as for service in meetings for discipline, in| Christian gravity, which was accompanied 
which, under a lively interest, she took a| with great cheerfulness. She was habitually 
very acceptable and useful part. 


the society of her friends, and was given to 
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to sin, of her awful responsibility as an ac- 


active, doing with alacrity what her hands 
It was her great concern to dedicate the| found to do. It was her continued concern 


gifts and talents with which she was entrust-|to be found bearing her daily cross and the 
ed, to the service of her Lord, and thus they | yoke of Christ ; and thus she proved his love 


became improved and enlarged. She enjoyed | to be a source of comfort and of hope. 


In the year 1816 she was, by death, de- 
hospitality. Her conversation was instructive | prived of her valued husband, whose memo 


and improving in its character, seasoned with | as an upright man, who feared God, and as a 


grace, and accompanied by true Christian | faithful elder in the church, is still honoured 
kindness, rendering the way of righteousness | amongst us. They had lived together as fel- 
attractive and lovely to others. She feelingly | low labourers and helpers, sharing each other’s 
and willingly entered into the concerns of her| joys and troubles. Our beloved friend bore 
fellow-labourers in the ministry, and was in| this heavy trial with much submission, and 
various ways helpful to them; and her coun-| was enabled at the graveside feelingly to ap- 
sel and judgment as an elder in the church | peal to the Searcher of hearts, and, acknow- 
continued to be highly valued. To the young | ledging that it was in his fear that she had 
and inexperienced, whose feet were happily| entered into the union which, as far as re- 
turned into the way to Zion, she was a judi-| lated to the body, was now dissolved, to ask 
cious friend and counsellor, being concerned, | for the continuance of his mercy to the end of 
whilst kindly entering into their circumstan-| her days. On reviewing the years of her 
ces, to direct them to the Lord as their re-| married life, they present us with a striking 
fuge and their strength. Many who are now| and instructive evidence that the Lord in 
living have cause to give thanks unto Him,/| wisdom ordereth the ways of his children, who 
in that she was made an instrument of good | are concerned to look with a single eye to his 
to them. guidance. 

When in the vigour of her days, and during} Our dear friend survived her husband 
her more immediate connection with friends of | twenty years. Her usefulness continued ; 
London, the latter part of which time she was| her humility increased: she was much at 
a member of the Peel monthly meeting, as| home and amongst us. It is sweet and ani- 
well as after her removal to Tottenham, in the | mating to look back to the evening of her pil- 
year 1808, as long as bodily health permitted, | grimage ; when she seemed to be as one wait- 
our dear friend was remarkable for her atten- | ing for the coming of her Lord, who might 
tion to the sick and afflicted, visiting them, | adopt the language, “ God has been the 
and giving herself up to serve them in illness, | strength of my life, and He will be my por- 
or when bereft of tender connections, or | tion for ever.” She was a very diligent at- 
brought into trouble from other causes. Hav- | tender of our religious meetings, and that even 
ing experienced the goodness of the Lord to| to nearly the last day of her life. In this 
her own soul, she was often, on these oc-| solemn duty, and in her reverent waiting upon 
casions, made an instrument, both by example | God on these occasions, she was a bright 
and by counsel, to direct her friends to Him | example. 
who is the physician of value, the comforter| The following memorandum was written 
of the afflicted. by her in the year 1528. “ The consideration 

It was her daily practice, independent of | of my advanced period of life has for some 
the usual times for assembling the family to| time past awfully affected my mind; and a 
read the Scriptures, to retire into her own| few days ago a very serious attack of sickness 
chamber for the purpose of waiting upon God. | seemed almost ready to announce, that time, 
These seasons appear to have been eminently | to me, should be no longer; the poor frame 
blessed to the strengthening of her faith and| has, however, been permitted to revive, no 
the deepening of her religious character. It| doubt in Divine mercy and goodness, in order 
has been often remarked by her family, that | that the great work of sanctification may be 
her countenance, after these occasions, beamed | more fully accomplished. Oh, may I be 
with unusual sweetness and heavenly serenity, | strengthened to keep this object continually 
conveying the impression that she had been/in view, that the few remaining days allotted 
with Jesus, and thus attracting her children, | me, in this state of probation, may be rendered 
and those around her, to their Saviour, by the| a pure offering of thanksgiving and praise, 
persuasive language of example. through the mercy of Christ Jesus.” 

The guarded education of our dear friend| After this period the powers of nature ob- 
had preserved her from many of the tempta-| viously became less vigorous; but the deep 
tions and contaminations of the world ; yet| sympathy with human wo, which had marked 
she was often humbled under a strong sense | her path through life, continued to shed its 
of her many transgressions and her proneness | influence around her, and when she could no 
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longer administer, by her personal succour, to 
the help of others, she was still anxious to 
bestow of her substance for the relief of the 
poor and efflicted. 

Her experience was accompanied by a deep 
sense of being an unprofitable servant ; and 
in her declining years, in the fi review 
of former days, she peculiarly felt that to her 
belonged blushing and confusion of face. The 
awfulness of these convictions produced deep 
contrition, and prostrated her soul as in the 
dust. Under these feelings she was, through 
the mercy and loving kindness of the Most 
High, permitted from time to time to rest, in 
living faith, on that blessed l-truth, that 
eternal life is the gift of God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

After returning from a meeting appointed 
for the Friends of our quarterly meeting, on 
the 25th of the 12th month, 1833, our dear 
friend remarked that she had that morning 
been much engaged in thinking of the close of 
all things bere, that probably her days would 
not be many ; and how iofinitely important it 
was for her to know her peace made with 
God. She further observed, that soon after 
taking her seat in that meeting, the language 
seemed sweetly sounded in her ears, “Thy 
sins are forgiven thee, for the sake of Christ.” 
Adding, “ My mind has been so filled with 
peace, that it seemed as if nothing could dis- 
turb me.” 

The devotional language of the book of 
Psalms was very refreshing to her, to the last 

of conscious existence. When little abi- 
lity remained for listening to general reading, 
the experience of the sweet psalmist of Israel 





tale-bearing and detraction ?” These are im- | widow’s son, and recieve him in his place. 
portant questions; questions which should) The petition was granted, and Paulinus was 
claim the serious consideration of all ages| employed as gardener of the prince. He be- 


and classes 
whom our young Friends are daily looking 
for example in every t. Yes, some of 
our young le are often saying to them- 
selves, “to my elder Friends I have been 
taught, from my earliest youth, to look for 
precept and example, and must I be disap- 
pointed ?” 

But, I would ask, what are the feelings 
which we ought to maintain towards one an- 
other? What better reply can I give than 
the words of our blessed Saviour, “ By this 
shall all men know tnat ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another.”—“ Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” Who amongst 
us have our hearts warmed with this true 
love to all our fellow creatures? Are we not 
rather cherishing feelings of a very different 
kind? Let us candidly ask ourselves the 
simple question, is there any one of my fel- 
low beings towards whom I have the least 
feelings of hardness or dislike? If to this 
peneen I must reply in the affirmative, and 

should continue to cultivate such feelings, 
will I be meet, when time to me here shall 
be no more, for an habitation in heaven, 
where perfect love reigns for ever, and where 
nothing that is impure or unholy can ever 
enter! 

Oh! how doth my spirit often long for 
more of that true love and unity amongst us, 
which would unite us together as the heart 
of one man, removing every feeling of envy, 


was heard with thankfulness, as a song of | jealousy, and dislike, and make us more in 


praise ever new. About ten days before the 
final change, she said, one evening, on retiring 
to rest, that she felt low, and it would seem a 
favour if the Almighty saw fit to remove her ; 
but this would be a solemn prospect, On its 
being remarked to her that her dependence 
was on the mercy of her Saviour, she replied 
with unusual strength and animation, “ Yes 
— it is on that, and on that only.” 

The immediate approach of death was 
marked by unconscious slumber. She quietly 
expired without any apparent suffering, after 
being only two days alarmingly ill; and we 
reverently believe that she has joined the ran- 
somed of the Lord, who come to _— with 
songs and everlasting joy ; and who for ever 
sing the praises of the Lord God and the 

renee 
For “ The Frieud.” 
LOVE AND UNITY. 

“Let all bitterness and wrath, and anger, and 
clamour, and evil speaking, be put away from you, 
with all malice; and be ye kind one to another, 
tender hearted, forgiving ene another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath torgiven you.”—Ephes. iv. 31, 32, 

The longer I live the more I am convinced 
of the great necessity there is, for cultivating 
a charitable and forgiving disposition, con- 
stantly endeavouring to keep the unity of the 
epirit in the bond of peace. I have often 
thought of the need there is, for us indivi- 
dually, to apply the query to ourselves, “ Do 


I maintain love and unity? Do I discourage 


earnest, to do all that we can for the pre- 
sent and eternal welfare of our fellow crea- 
tures. Were our hearts animated with this 
true love, how concerned would we be, not 
to allow any thing of a trifling nature to 
hinder our assembling with our Friends for 
the solemn purpose of Divine worship; and 
when thus assembled, how different would be 
the feeling, from what it often is; how would 
our hearts be humbled and contrited together 
in fervent travail not only for our own welfare, 
but for that of our fellow members. Yes, 
then we could say in truth, 
“ Most sweet it is to feel the unity 

Of soul-cementing love, a. in one : 

Flowing from heart to heart, and, like a cloud 

Of mingled incense, rising to the throne 

Of love itself!” a 


Christian Benevolence.—Under the Van- 
dalic persecution many Christians were car- 
ried slaves from Itaiy to Africa, for whose 
redemption Paulinus, then bishop of Nola, ex- 

his whole estate. Afterwards a widow 
entreated him to give her as much as would 
ransom her only son, a slave to the king of 
the Vandals’ son-in-law. He told her he had 
nothing but his own person, but that he would 
freely give her to procure the liberty of her 
son. Fhis, the woman considered as deriding 
her affliction, but he assured her of his sin- 
cerity, and they embarked together for Africa. 
Having reached their destination, the good 
bishop begged the prince to release the 


us, especially those to| came a favourite with his master, who after- 


wards discovered his name and station, and 
gave him liberty, with permission to ask what- 
ever he would. He requested only the release 
of those of his countrymen still in . 
which was granted, and all were sent home, 
well provided for the voyage. 
eee 
Selected for “ The Friend.” 
A HYMN TO THE SETTING SUN. 


I. 
“Slow, slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest 
‘ is course ae eae 
8 glorious wn to th tis’ warm breast, 
As when hy bright pow | was begun. 
For all thou hast done 
Since thy rising, oh sun! 
May thou and thy Maker be bless’d! 
Thou hast scatter'd the night from thy broad golden 


way, 
Thou hast given us thy light through a long happy day, 
Thou hast roused up the birds, thou tenet siahestibeke 


To chant on thy path, and to perfume the hours— 
Then slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
And rise again beautiful, blessing, and bless’d! 

Il. 
“Slow, slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
Yet pause but a moment to shed 
One warm look of love on the earth's dewy breast, 
Ere the starr’d curtain fall round thy bed, 

And to promise the time, 

When, awaking sublime, 

Thou shalt rush all refresh’d from thy rest. 
Warm hopes drop like dews from thy life-giving hand, 
Teaching a. cloeed in darkness like flowers to 

expand ; 

Dreams wake into joys when first touched by th 

As glow the dim Som of the sea at thy Aes 

n slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 

And rise again beautiful, blessing, and bless‘d! 


Ill. 
“Slow, slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
Prolonging the sweet evening hour; 
Then robe again soon in the morn’s golden vest, 
To go forth in thy beauty and power. 
et pause on thy way, 
To the full height of day, 
For thy rising and setting are bless’d! 
When thou com'st after darkness to gladden our eyes, 
Or departest in glory, in glory to rise, 
May hope and may prayer still be woke by thy rays, 
And thy going be mark'd by thanksgiving. and praise ! 
Then slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
And rise again beautiful, blessing, and bless’d.” 
—- 


A stated meeting of the Female Society of 
Philadelphia for the Relief and Employment 
of the Poor, will be held at the House of In- 
dustry, on seventh day, the 4th of eleventh 
month, at 3 o’clock Pp. m. 


a = oe ec 

Diep, in this city, on the 13th of eighth month last, 
Dinan Wuson, in the 76th year of her age, formerly 
of Carlisle, England, great grand-daughter to Christo. 
pher Story, some account of whose labours in the 
cuuse of truth have been published in “ Friends’ Li- 
brary,” Vol. I. No.4 and 5. This aged Friend expe- 
rienced, during ten months’ gradual decay, that sweet 
peace and serenity of mind for which she had been su 
conspicuous during lie, and near the final close ex- 
pressed to those around her “she was only waiting 
for the summons to {all asleep in the arms of her dear 
Redeemer.” 
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